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MUSINGS UPON CURRENT TOPICS. 

BY BENJAMIN HARRISON,, FORMERLY PRESIDENT OE THE UNITED 

STATES. 



It is a rare pleasure to make a good end of a long and 
strenuous effort; to put wholly out of the mind a subject that has 
filled every chamber of it for two years. Minds are lodging- 
houses. The lodgers are of all sorts — casuals and regulars, mod- 
est attic-dwellers who have no call bells, and first-fioor boarders 
who rent a large space and fill a larger one. Now and then some 
pretentious and exacting fellow crowds out every other lodger and 
takes the house. There is not wanting a sense of the dignity the 
house borrows from this august guest; but emancipation abides 
his going. When the last truckload of his baggage has departed, 
and the door is barred against the spirits that have a penchant 
for garnished houses, what a glad sense of freedom the over- 
worked mistress feels ! Every room vacant, but nothing "to let." 
This will not do for a permanent state, but as a short experience 
it is ecstatic. I have known what it is to have an imperial 
tenant of the whole mind, and have experienced the joys of an 
ouster. The case of Venezuela, in the Anglo- Venezuelan arbi- 
tration, demanded the unremitting labor of two years. What a 
sense of freedom came, when every book and paper connected 
with the case was put out of sight ! I was again in fellowship 
with the undergraduates dancing over the grave of the calculus. 
The trouble with the calculus is that you must work out the 
problems, you must bring the* answers. If you could stop when 
one problem gets hard, and try another, as the squirrel does with 
his nuts, the undergraduate would regard the book differently. A 
non sequitur is a hateful thing. Answers must be right. But it 
is hot, I hope, a sin against a sound mind to stop short of an 
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answer; you do not need to climb to the top of every hill you 
see. To raise questions, to speculate, to balance such pros and 
cons as come easy, and to stop short of conclusions, is admissible 
— in vacation. 

The notes that follow are largely exercises of that sort, made 
chiefly during the winter days when there were no tenants, and 
the sign "to let" was not in the window. 

The electric, self-binding newspaper drops its sheaves at our 
feet with bewildering rapidity. The stackers must keep up; but 
a vagrant may take a sheaf for a pillow and lie down in the 
shade. 

THE ANTI-WAR PARTY. 

There is an anti-war party in Great Britain and another in 
the United States. A war seems to imply an anti-war party. 
Indeed, the Gospels carry such an implication in a general sense. 
Both here and in Great Britain the anti-war party has been 
brought under fire of bitter invective. We, for the most part, 
decline to discuss with the anti-war man the justice of the war. 
That issue has been voted upon and carried, we say, and every 
one is bound, not only as to his actions, but as to his speech. 

But is the morality of the motto, "My country, right or 
wrong," susceptible of defense? Is it not to say: "It is right to 
do wrong?" — for the sentiment implies action. But may it not 
be quite the right, and even the necessary, thing to say nothing 
"just now." If my father is engaged in a wanton assault upon 
another man, and blows are being exchanged, I must in my heart 
condemn my father; but am I called upon to trip him, or to 
encourage his adversary by telling him his adversary is in the 
right ? That would clearly be the duty of a bystander not of the 
blood of either combatant. But do I very much offend, or become 
particeps, if I withhold for the moment an expression of my dis- 
approbation of my father's conduct ? Or, on the other hand, can 
it be demanded as a filial duty that I cheer him on, and when 
his weapon fails give him another ? Is it unfilial to say, "Father, 
you are in the wrong — stop"? I cannot get him into a closet 
that I may say this in his ear. His antagonist will hear it. And, 
if I speak in the necessary hearing of both, can my father retort, 
"If I am killed, you are my murderer ; you have encouraged my 
adversary" ? But, if the battle goes too hardly against him, must 
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I not intervene and save his life? I can flagellate his spirit 
while I am binding his wounds. But if he is the victor, must I 
not bind the wounds of his adversary, and support his adversary's 
demand for compensation? 

A country at war is very intolerant — the home guards more 
than the veterans, and the politicians most of all. When war 
is once flagrant, public sentiment — at least that part of it that 
finds expression — demands that every citizen shall be active in 
support of it. To speak against the war, to impugn its justice, 
is to encourage the enemy, is to be guilty of the death of such of 
your countrymen as afterward fall in action. The mob may not 
seek you, but you are a "suspect" to your neighbors. You will not 
be heard to offer such specious suggestions as that not you who 
opposed but those who brought on an unjust war are guilty of the 
blood of the brave fellows who are sent into action. 

Indeed, you will not be heard at all, by this generation of 
your countrymen, unless disasters in war and money burdens 
open the way. Your magnanimity and sense of justice will be 
praised by the alien people in whose behalf your voice was raised. 
They may even build monuments in your honor, as we did to 
Pitt; but the home newspapers will, while you live, make you 
wish you had never been born; and, when you are dead, they will 
now and then exhume your skeleton to frighten those who live 
after you. You must give your soul to torments and expatriate 
your fame. A sea will roll between your monument and your 
bones. But a monument is a community rather than a personal 
necessity. The free spirit of a just man does not need a perch. 

"The gentleman tells us America is obstinate, America is almost in 
open rebellion. Sir, I rejoice that America has resisted! Three mil- 
lions of people so dead to all the feelings of liberty as voluntarily to 
be slaves, -would have been fit instruments to make slaves of all the 
rest." 

For more than a century, American school-boys declaimed 
these words of Pitt. Virginia voted him a statue and New York 
set one up at Wall and William streets. 

"Congress passed," says Prothingham, "a warm and grateful 
vote of thanks to the noble advocates of civil and religious liberty, 
in and out of Parliament, who had generously defended the cause 
of America." 

In his proposed address to the King, in 1777, Burke said 
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many like things, the nobility of which we have greatly ap- 
plauded. 

The utterances of these great Englishmen are very like in 
spirit to what Senator Hoar has recently said about the war in 
the Philippines. We do not agree that the cases are parallel. We 
are persuaded that the Filipino and the American are unlike, and 
that Aguinaldo and George Washington have no points of re- 
semblance. We have the capacity of self-government; we deny 
that capacity to the Filipinos. Mr. Hoar has failed, apparently, 
to see that the principle that government derives its just powers 
from the consent of the governed cannot be invoked by a people 
incapable of self-government. In the interests of humanity, all 
people must be governed; and if they are incapable of governing 
themselves, does it not follow that some other nation must govern 
them ? But it was not our purpose to bring into question Sena- 
tor Hoar's conclusions, but to consider the measure of his guilt in 
giving expression to them as his honest convictions. 

Pitt and Burke had not only great praise with us, but their 
repute in Great Britain is now the greater by reason of these ut- 
terances. The Mother Country has "come around." 

Does it depend upon the outcome ? If the war fails, do such 
utterances become noble and wise, and do they remain ignoble if 
the alleged aggressor is victorious? Is there no way to stop any 
war but to fight it out; or must the stopping of it always be left 
to the war party? In the popular judgment, generally yes; but 
in law and morals, how is it? The Constitution of the United 
States very clearly saves the liberty of the citizen to say that a 
war is wrong. The statue at William and Wall streets had not 
been forgotten. 

It is not treason to say that a war is unjust. But if not 
noticeable by the law, such things may still be contrary to duty. 
Was there a duty upon Senator Hoar to keep silence? His mo- 
tives were unimpeachably pure. All agree that he was not seeking 
the applause of his countrymen of this generation. All agree 
that he has the old New England conscience and the old American 
fervor for liberty and human rights. Possibly, he lacks the 
mercantile spirit. He may not give sufficient consideration to the 
metals and coal and forests of the Philippines. 

But the question we are pondering is not were his views 
right, but did he offend against his country by giving expression 
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to them ? Now, it cannot be wrong to proclaim the truth when a 
matter is in debate. Are we not compelled, therefore, to prove 
bis views to be wrong, before passing final sentence upon him? 
The popular condemnation sure to be meted out to the men who 
oppose when war is flagrant is a mighty, repressive force. But if 
some one, for conscience' sake, assails the war as cruel and un- 
justifiable, must we not justify it? Is it enough to say, "You 
are prolonging it; you are sacrificing the brave fellows whom 
we have sent to the front?" There is a semblance of unreason 
in charging the man who is trying to stop a fight with the bruises 
and wounds that ensue upon the failure of his efforts. To per- 
fect the argument and fix his responsibility, must we not intro- 
duce this major premise : The war is just and cannot be stopped 
until the enemy has yielded. 

Is there any other conclusion of the whole matter than this ? 
A patriot majr, if his conscience cannot otherwise be quieted, 
oppose a war upon which his country has entered; but if he does 
so, he puts his fame in the keeping of a distant generation of his 
countrymen, or possibly of an alien people. What some other 
people have said makes it proper to say here, that we must not 
forget that the soldier who fights the war does not declare it. He 
must not denounce it, nor must any patriot denounce him. The 
appeal, silent or spoken, that comes from him to his fellow- 
countrymen, not to make the war longer or harder, reaches the 
heart. He is our countryman ; he carries and keeps the flag. We 
must be tender, and careful that we do not spoil his esprit de 
corps by ingratitude, or dash his courage by a failure to applaud 
it, or wound him by imputing designs against his country's 
liberties. 

An armed rebellion against the state must usually justify 
itself by something more than a schedule of wrongs — a chance, at 
least, of righting the wrongs. And is it not possible that this 
principle sometimes applies to rebellious consciences, and requires 
them to take the balance of good and evil ? 

Of course, there must be a time for denouncing an unjust war ; 
but does a troubled conscience have all seasons for its own, or 
only a time before the war begins and a time after it is over? 
The latter view is held by so many that it is not safe to assume 
that all who do not denounce a war approve it. 

The almost unbroken record of disaster that has attended the 
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anti-war parties should have the wholesome effect of discouraging 
a factious party opposition. We can get along with consciences; 
indeed, we cannot get along without them, if the reign of the 
Prince of Peace is ever to be brought in. The emphasis should 
be put upon the facts that justify the war, rather than upon 
epithets. 

a "world power." 

The newspapers gave another turn to, the vagrant questionings 
in which I was indulging myself, by their frequent references to 
the assumed fact that the United States has become a "World 
Power." We have been a Power, as that term is used by the law 
writers and in conventions, for more than a century. We have 
been a Power in a military sense on the land for many years, 
and by spells a Naval Power of renown. In a moral sense, we 
have long been familiar with the idea that we were the greatest 
of World Powers. We have believed that we had found and illus- 
trated a scheme of free, popular government that would in time 
stir the sympathy and emulation of all nations and bring in 
everywhere republican governments. 

Mr. Webster said : "We are placed at the head of the system 
of representative and popular governments." It is not in this 
familiar and sentimental sense, however, that we are now said to 
have become a World Power. Indeed, those who most affect the 
term seem to be quite shy of that sense. 

What is it, how did it come about, and what advantages and 
responsibilities accompany the new status? Great Britain and 
the great Continental Powers, with more or less cordiality, have 
admitted the fact. Did it not indeed have an European announce- 
ment? Did our war with Spain make us a World Power, or 
reveal to us and to the world a pre-existing fact? As a revela- 
tion, it apparently came largely out of the naval fights at Manila 
and Santiago. It was not the charge at San Juan hill; for, in 
the way of land fighting, we had many times done greater things 
than that. Indeed, in the way of naval tactics and desperate 
courage, Paul Jones and Decatur and Perry and Farragut may be 
taken to have suggested long ago to observing naval critics that 
the United States had the capacity to be a Sea Power. Nothing 
has happened to make us forget these and other great naval 
captains. Their ships were chiefly wooden, and their guns 
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smooth-bore muzzle-loaders ; but they came close, their holds were 
often flooded and their decks slippery with blood. Our ships 
went into a period of decay, but our navy personnel did not. We 
added some hasty scouting and cruising strength to our navy in 
the Spanish war, but only a little increased its fighting strength. 
It was not these additions to our naval strength that made us a 
World Power. The naval fights of the Spanish war did not 
originate a naval prestige, but revived it — caused other Powers 
to remember that, if we set about it, we could build unsurpassed 
warships and fight them unsurpassingly. 

Belatively, we have been stronger as to war vessels than we 
are now — notably, at the close of the Civil War. But there was 
no talk then of being a World Power. We did not aspire to more 
than to be the American Power — a half World Power. So, after 
all, it could not have been our ships or our naval victories that 
made us a World Power. Something must be added, and it 
would seem that the addition must have relation to some new use 
of our military strength. The old use was wholly defensive, 
though the campaign might be what military men call "offensive- 
defensive." Paul Jones had entered the British channels. Our 
guns had been heard in the Mediterranean. The "Alabama" was 
sunk off Cherbourg. But all these visits were casual, and all had 
relation solely to American rights and liberty and the freedom of 
the seas. So, too, the Spanish war had its origin in an American 
question. We assumed a police duty in Cuba, because it is an 
American island — because the cry of "murder" was on our beat. 
Succor was an American not a world question. We did not 
assume a duty to police the world. We expressly disclaimed any 
hope of reward for our intervention. All this was quite out of the 
role of a World Power. Indeed, it seemed too sentimentally fan- 
tastic to obtain the credence of the World Powers. Some were 
incredulously sarcastic. Great Britain alone kindly made us think 
that she accepted our altruistic conceptions. 

The World Powers have been those who allowed no geograph- 
ical limitations — that is, none appertaining to terrestrial geog- 
raphy. The appropriation of the stars must, of course, await the 
air-ship. We only, among the strong nations, have lived under 
self-imposed limitations, of two sorts — one that had to do with 
geography and another that had to do with public morality. We 
have said : "We do not want, in any event, territorial possessions 
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that have no direct relation to the body of our national domain, 
and we do not want any territory anywhere that is acquired by 
criminal aggression." And as to the doctrine of "spheres of in- 
fluence" — the modern euphemistic rendering of territorial pocket- 
picking — we have denied its application to this hemisphere and 
denied to ourselves the use of it anywhere. "We will not — and 
the European governments had, on the whole, better not — inter- 
fere with the autonomy and independence of any American state," 
is our rendering. 

We claimed no commercial advantages, save such as fair 
reciprocal trade treaties might give to us. In all European 
cabinet entanglements, we were quiescent. The apportionment of 
Africa, and the "rectification" of Asiatic boundaries by the di- 
vision of lands that belonged to neither disputant excited 
American notice of an unofficial sort only. Our touch with the 
other great Powers was at two points only: first, in the pleasant 
exchanges of good will, and, second, in the watchful care that 
neither our commerce nor our people were unjustly discriminated 
against. The great value of our markets and our great food 
surplus strongly supported our demands for equal trade advan- 
tages, and our increasing military strength emphasized the value 
of a friendship unaffected by inherited animosities and free from 
entangling alliances. Our position was, of all the nations, the 
safest and most hopeful. Does the supposed new status imply a 
change of position or policy? 

If the World Powers have any recognized creed, it is that it 
is their duty as "trustees for humanity" to take over the terri- 
tories of all the weak and decaying nations, having regard among 
themselves to the doctrine of "equivalents." Have we become a 
World Power by an initiation into this bund? The only reason 
for the continued independent existence of a weak nation, in the 
judgment of the World Powers, is found in the difficxilty some- 
times experienced in applying or disregarding, in its case, this 
doctrine of "equivalents." A World Power seems, therefore, to 
be a Power having the purpose to take over so much of the world 
as it can by any means possess, and having with this appetite for 
dominion military strength enough to compel other nations hav- 
ing the same appetite to allow or divide the spoils. A veiled 
expression of the same definition is found in the terms "colonizing 
nations." There has been an attempt to associate the United 
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States with this programme of civilization, upon the theory that 
the "Anglo-Saxon" has a divine concession that covers the earth. 
This appeal to a divine decree is itself a concession to the Anglo- 
Saxon common-law rule, that the plaintiff in ejectment must show 
title. 

The argument runs thus : "The earth is the Lord's and the 
fullness thereof." So much is of record. The next step is more 
difficult, for there is no prophet, no sealed transfer, no mention by 
name of the Anglo-Saxon. "The meek shall inherit the earth" — 
but the boldest advocate of expansion dare not suggest, as the 
minor premise, that John Bull and Uncle Sam are of that class. 
That Scripture seems to lead away from them. We must get 
away from all texts, I fear. Perhaps this is the best that can be 
done, certainly it is the best that has been done — Major premise : 
God's purpose is that men shall make a full and the best use of 
all His gifts. Minor premise : Dominion is one of His gifts, and 
the Anglo-Saxon makes a better use of dominion than the Latin, 
or the Boers, or the Chinese. Conclusion: The Anglo-Saxon, 
therefore, executes a divine purpose when he subdues these peoples 
and takes over their lands. 

Is not this programme logically perfect and commercially 
profitable ? The man who buries his talent must go into dark- 
ness. We are a little hampered in the proposed association with 
Great Britain in this programme of regeneration, by reason of 
the fact that our Declaration of Independence was writ too broad. 
The Briton has very carefully limited his charters of liberty to a 
declaration of his own rights, while we have unfortunately written 
into ours "all men." There is also a practical difficulty that must 
be thought of. We are late in getting into the business. The 
vacant lands — the lands occupied only by savages — have been 
taken up. The business seems now to promise responsibility and 
outlay rather than profits. The- melon-patch has been spoliated, 
and the melon cut and divided. A new boy comes upon the com- 
pany in the wooded hollow and is invited to take one of the ends 
of the melon. There is a very small show of red meat, and even 
that is very difficult of appropriation. If he is a wise boy, he 
will go his way — even though he has no scruples about robbing 
melon patches. The effusive cordiality of the invitation to make 
himself one of the party, will not make him forget the dispropor- 
tion between the risks and the red meat. 
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If the United States now enters upon a scheme of colonization, 
it must plunge in — put away all scruples; there is no time to 
linger shivering on the brink. The frame of our government is 
excellent; there are some weak states that would be bettered by 
accepting our domination ; and seeing that they are so ignorant as 
not to see the advantages of accepting it, is it not our duty to 
compel them? Can we innocently stand by and see nations dis- 
tracted — property insecure, resources unused? Very many good 
people — some ministers of the Gospel of Peace — have been saying 
that they hoped Great Britain would succeed in taking over the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, because "Christian civiliza- 
tion" would be advanced by "British paramountcy" in South 
Africa. Old fashioned moralists were in the habit of scouting the 
maxim, "The end justifies the means." The imputation of this 
maxim to a noted religious order, as a rule of action, had much to 
do with the general odium in which that order was once held. 

The peace of the world has been thought heretofore to depend 
upon the allowance of the doctrine that men and civilized nations 
have, as to other men and nations, the right to do something less 
than the best with their possessions, and to judge in large part 
for themselves what is best. 

This view does not, of course, exclude the right, in the last 
resort, of other nations to intervene for the saving of a population 
from destruction by the barbarous use of the civil authority. 
There are exceptional cases when remonstrance, and even armed 
force, may be justified; but, in such cases, the delivering nation 
must follow the role taken to the end. 

Individual and national independence implies the exclusive 
right to determine some things. Persuasion and remonstrance, 
even, have their limits, passing which they become impertinence. 
"It is none of your business," may lack some of the elements of 
polite discourse, but there are times when it ought to be said. 
The "up-stream" wolf, as Mr. Hoar calls him, in the old fable, 
has suffered great obloquy because he felt compelled to put his 
intervention upon the untenable ground that he was injured by 
the soiling of the waters. He lived, unfortunately, in a day when 
men and beasts felt compelled to show that what they meddled in 
■was proper concern of theirs. It was a narrow view. He should 
have said : "True, the muddy water does not come to my lips, but 
your habit of drinking it is bad; you are not neat; and besides 
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you hold yourself aloof, and refuse to admit my children to the 
sheepfold." 

What has hitherto saved the United States in great measure 
from the land lust and made her respect the independence and 
territorial autonomy of her weak neighbors ? Was it that we did 
not until now feel the need of more territory; or was it a con- 
servative timidity; or is there an American conscience that repro- 
bates aggression and rejects the new doctrine, that the right of 
weak states to govern themselves rests not upon the consent of 
their own people, but upon the consent of the nearest World 
Power ? 

The Monroe doctrine has been understood to disclaim for our- 
selves what it denies to the Powers of Europe. The declaration of 
Mr. Monroe was, Mr. Jefferson said, "our protest against the 
atrocious violations of the rights of nations by the interference of 
any one in the internal affairs of another." It seems to have been 
always the way of this statesman to generalize. This accounts 
for the presence, in the Declaration of Independence, of philo- 
sophical maxims that now threaten embarrassment to our progress 
as a World Power. We must differentiate ourselves. We must 
proceed upon the theory that our standards are right, and our civil 
organization and social customs most promotive of the glory of 
God and the happiness of man. The "pursuit of happiness" may 
be an "unalienable" human right, but does it follow that another 
nation is free to be happy in its own way if we know a better 
way? 

This propaganda of Anglo-Saxon supremacy does not seem to 
fall in with the programme of the Hague Peace Conference ; and 
we can hardly hope to organize an international court that will 
allow the doctrine. Oh the whole, then, might it not be better to 
withdraw this programme of Anglo-Saxon paramountcy? The 
nation that goes out to slay and to possess in God's name must 
give some other attestation of its mission than the facts that it 
is the mightiest of the nations and has an adaptable language. 

The men upon whom the tower in Siloam fell were not sin- 
ners above all men in Jerusalem; and the philosophy of the isl- 
anders among whom Paul fell — that serpents always bite the worst 
man in the company — was very quickly upset. Is it not possible 
that the philosophy of those who assign God's special approbation 
to the prosperous and the powerful may be quite as faulty? 
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His intervention is more apparent when weak things confound 
the mighty. It is not safe to conclude that righteousness and the 
heaviest battalions are necessarily disassociated, but the tendency 
is that way. 

Now, it happens that all of the Central and South American 
States are weak states. There is not a harbor so defended as to 
bar the entrance of a squadron of modern battle ships. No one 
of them has a navy that could offer the briefest resistance on the 
sea to any one of the great European Powers. 

Practically, if each stood alone, its subjection by any one of 
the great Powers would be quite within the possibilities of a great 
military effort. If the cabinets of the four great Powers of 
Europe were to combine in a propaganda of colonization in this 
hemisphere, as they did in Africa — using the new doctrine of 
"equivalents" — the Spanish American states, south of Mexico, 
would, unless the United States gave its powerful aid, inevitably 
pass under European control. The Central and South American 
States have retained their autonomy only because the United 
States would neither herself infringe that autonomy nor allow 
other nations to do so. But for this, British Honduras might ere 
this have embraced the whole isthmus, British Guiana have in- 
cluded the Orinoco and Mexico have been subjected to the rule of 
a foreign king. 

What hinders that the small states of Europe are not taken 
over by one of the great Powers ? Is it any sense of the inherent 
right of these lands to a separate national existence or of their 
princes to their crowns? Such sentimental considerations would 
offer no more serious obstacles than the glistening spider webs in 
the grass offer to the feet of their marching legions. 

These small states stand, out of deference to the European 
equilibrium. They cannot be shifted on the lever as units with- 
out destroying the balance, and Great Britain is not so situated 
as to make use of Continental territorial fractions. Her "walls of 
oak" would not be available for their defense. 

What a grim commentary all this is upon our boasted Chris- 
tian civilization, upon that plaything of the diplomatists and the 
tribunals, international law, and upon Peace Conferences ! The 
sheep have their security, not in the shepherd or in the fold, but 
in the watchful jealousy of the wolves. 

The fundamental principle of international law is the parity 
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of nations. Arbitration is the special resource of the weak; but 
it was not available to the Dutch South African republics and 
was only available to Venezuela because of the intervention of the 
United States. 

It is of the highest consequence to us, and to all of the Central 
and South American nations, that it should be known to them 
and to the world that the United States will continue faithfully 
and unswervingly to respect the autonomy of those states; that 
we will neither ourselves dismember them nor suffer them to be 
dismembered by any European Power. If the Spanish war, or 
this talk of ruling the tropics from the temperate zones, or of 
Anglo-Saxon alliance and paramountcy, has bred any distrust of 
our purposes toward them, it should be speedily dispelled. The 
supposed transformation, from an American Power to a World 
Power, in the sense I have described, is not to be imputed to us. 
Whatever may be in the minds of gaudy rhetoricians, we have not 
as a nation entered upon a programme of colonization, or of sub- 
jugation, or spoliation. We have not joined the wolves. We 
have still some of the care-taking instinct of the shepherd; still, 
at least, a latent capacity for sorrow when the word "free" is 
eliminated from the name of a state. 

A merchant of my acquaintance said to a sentimental friend, 
who was troubled over the proposition that the Declaration of 
Independence and the Bill of Eights sections of the Constitution 
had no relation to Porto Eicans, but applied only to those who 
dwelt upon the mainland : "The people care nothing about those 
things; it is money, commerce, that interests them." That is a 
low view of the popular thought. 

We had in 1776 a generation of Americans that placed a higher 
value upon these sentimental things, and pledged to them their 
"lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor." The integrity of 
the Union was of more value to the men of 1861 than all lands 
and all lives. 

If to be a World Power is to do as the World Powers do, then 
we must disclaim this new degree which the European College of 
Applied Force has conferred upon us. The taking over of the 
Philippines has been declared, by those who should know, to have 
been casual — of necessity — the acceptance of a divinely imposed 
duty. The question of the disposition of them, when their people 
shall have submitted to legal authority, is said to be still open. 
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All of which is to say that the acquisition of these distant islands 
does not commit the nation to a scheme of colonization. The 
United States seems thus far in China to have stood firmly against 
dismemberment; not because of the practical difficulties of allot- 
ting the parts, but out of regard to the rights of the Chinese to 
preserve their national autonomy. But we are hearing now a 
great deal of the riches and the strategical advantages which have 
come to us with the docile acceptance of the Divine will in the 
Philippines, and a great deal of irresponsible nonsense about our 
being a World Power. If we allow ourselves to drift into bad 
ways, it is quite the same as if we had sought them. 

The barbarous conduct of some of the allied forces in China, 
the shameless looting of private houses and public institutions, 
and the contemptuous and cruel disregard of all the sensibilities 
and rights of alien races which characterize the World Powers, 
shock our sensibilities. We have almost more pride in General 
Chaffee's blunt letter of protest against looting and cruelty than 
in his splendid fighting. Let us not be a World Power, in any 
save the good old sense — that of a nation capable of protecting in 
all seas the just rights of its citizens, and incapable everywhere of 
a wanton infringement of the autonomy of other nations. 

Benjamin Harbison. 



